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THE  SUMMONS  TO  VALHALLA 

(A  German  Warrior  Called  by  the  Messenger  of  Woden  to  Leave  this  Life) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  contemporary  French  artist,  Gaston  Bussidre 

PART  of  the  gloom  of  Woden  comes,  we  are  told,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  future.  His  wisdom  has  taught  him 
that  some  day  the  forces  of  evil  will  all  unite  against 
his  reign  of  law  and  justice.  Loki  will  lead  the  evildoers;  and 
the  strife  will  rend  the  universe.  That  last  terrific  warfare  is 
to  be  the  ending  of  this  world,  and  beyond  it  Woden  can  not 
see  to  judge  its  outcome.  But  patiently  through  all  the  ages 
he  is  preparing  for  the  contest.  Every  truly  valiant  warrior 
who  falls  in  battle  is  carried  at  once  to  Woden’s  great  hall 
of  Valhalla.  Here  he  lives  a spirit  life,  feasting  with  Woden 
and  building  up  his  strength  to  aid  the  gods  in  that  last  great 
contest. 

The  messengers  of  Woden  who  thus  carry  up  the  heroic 
dead  from  the  battlefield  to  Valhalla  are  called  the  Valkyrien 
or  shield-maidens ; stern  warrior  figures  themselves,  who  may 
sometimes  be  seen,  riding  in  wild  rush  across  the  sky  amid  the 
storm  clouds.  The  Germans  believed  also  that  men  were  fore- 
doomed. Often  they  became  “fey,”  that  is,  they  were  warned 
of  their  approaching  death  by  the  vision  of  a Valkyrie  who 
came  to  them  upon  the  eve  of  battle.  Indeed,  the  whole  re- 
ligious faith  of  the  Germans  was  one  of  sorrow  and  endur- 
ance, a stern  struggle  against  iron  fate. 
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THE  TEUTONES  ENTER  HISTORY 

(Their  Horde  Reaches  the  Sea  but  Turns  by  Chance  Away  from  Rome) 

By  the  contemporary  German  artist,  G.  von  Urlauh 

T^HE  first  knowledge  we  get  of  the  Germans  in  history  is 
• when  that  particular  horde  of  them  known  as  the 
Teutones  burst  upon  the  Roman  civilization  about  a 
century  before  Christ,  in  the  days  when  Rome  was  still  a re- 
public. You  will  remember  how  Marius  met  and  conquered 
these  Teutones,  and  also  how  difficult  the  conquest  was  to 
achieve.  The  wild  Germans  were  physically  much  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  Romans,  and  so  terrible  was  the  aspect  of 
the  huge,  shaggy  invaders,  so  fierce  the  shout  with  which  they 
charged  the  Roman  legions,  that  the  latter  scarce  made  any 
stand  against  them  in  their  first  encounters. 

Three  times  a Roman  army  broke,  fled  and  was  destroyed 
by  the  German  charge.  Rome  seemed  helpless  before  the  an- 
vancing  horde;  but  her  good  fortune  saved  her.  Chance 
turned  the  Teutones  aside.  When,  in  their  southward  march 
from  the  Alps,  they  reached  the  Mediterranean  near  Genoa 
and  saw  the  long  Roman  road  running  east  and  west  along 
the  coast,  they  took  the  western  way  that  led  them  into  France 
rather  than  the  eastern  which  led  to  Italy.  They  had  built 
themselves  rude  ships,  but  these  were  no  match  at  all  for  the 
huge  Roman  “triremes.”  So  the  invaders  preferred  the  fair 
and  sheltered  inland  plains  of  France,  and  spent  several  years 
exploring  and  plundering  there  before  they  realized  the  im- 
portance of  attacking  Rome  itself.  By  that  time  the  Roman 
army  of  Marius  had  been  drilled  to  meet  them,  and  their  en- 
tire nation  was  exterminated  in  the  battle. 
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HERMANN’S  TRIUMPHAL  MARCH 

(The  Germans  Celebrate  Their  Victory  Over  Varus) 

By  Prof.  Paul  Thumann,  a noted  German  artist  born  in  Lusatia  in  ISSIf 


YOU  will  recall  how,  more  than  a century  after  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Teutones,  the  Roman  Empire  under 
Augustus  attempted  the  conquest  of  the  German  forests. 
The  tribes  they  met  there  were  no  longer  so  ignorantly  bar- 
barian as  the  Teutones  had  been.  Communication  with  the 
world  of  civilization  had  taught  the  Germans  much.  Many 
of  their  warriors  had  entered  the  Roman  armies  and  received 
a military  training  there.  Especially  was  this  true  of  the 
young  prince  Hermann,  of  the  Cherusci  tribe.  The  Romans 
sought  to  make  a friend  of  him  and  even  appointed  him  com- 
mander of  a legion..  But  Hermann  chose  the  course  of  a pa- 
triot rather  than  that  of  a self-seeker.  He  saw  that  the  Ger- 
mans must  fight  or  become  slaves.  So  he  organized  a secret 
uprising  against  the  Romans,  and  when  the  legions  of  Varus, 
the  Roman  general,  marched  to  suppress  what  they  supposed 
was  a trifling  outbreak  they  were  beset  in  the  woods  by  many 
thousands  of  Germans.  Hermann  led  the  assailants  in  re- 
peated furious  charges,  and  the  entire  Roman  army  was  an- 
nihilated. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  triumphal  procession  with 
which  the  Germans  celebrated  the  restoration  of  their  im- 
perilled freedom.  Hermann,  with  his  Roman  prisoners,  rides 
past  an  altar  grimly  decorated  as  the  German  custom  was, 
with  the  skulls  of  horses.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  human  vic- 
tims were  also  sacrificed  to  the  German  gods,  and  that  many 
of  the  Roman  prisoners  suffered  such  a fate. 
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HERMANN’S  UNHAPPY  ROMANCE 

(The  Wife  of  Hermann  Betrayed  to  the  Romans  by  Her  Own  Father) 

By  the  contemporary  German  artist , Henry  Koenig 


HERMANN’S  personal  life  was  darkened  by  a tragic  ro- 
mance. There  was  a feud  between  his  family  and  that 
of  Segestes,  another  German  chieftain ; but  Hermann 
met  and  loved  Thusnelda,  the  daughter  of  Segestes.  She  fled 
from  home  at  his  wooing  and  they  were  married ; but  their 
union  only  widened  the  breach  with  Segestes.  He  joined  the 
Romans  in  antagonism  to  Hermann ; and  when,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Varus,  young  Germanicus  led  the  Romans  into  Ger- 
many, Segestes  became  their  chief  ally.  He  entrapped  Her- 
mann and  Thusnelda  and  threw  them  into  prison.  Hermann 
made  a daring  escape  and  rallied  his  followers  against  Se- 
gestes and  the  Romans.  Then,  as  our  illustration  shows, 
Segestes  handed  his  own  daughter  as  a prisoner  to  the  Roman 
general.  Germanicus  wanted  the  glory  of  a triumph  at  the 
capital  and,  since  he  could  win  no  victory  over  Hermann  him- 
self, the  wily  Roman  made  Thusnelda  the  central  figure  of 
his  triumphal  procession,  and  paraded  her  in  Rome  as  the 
captured  queen  of  the  Germans. 

Hermann  sought  by  every  means  to  win  back  his  wife  and 
his  little  son,  born  in  captivity ; but  Rome  was  as  inaccessible 
to  him  as  he  made  the  German  forests  to  Germanicus.  Se- 
gestes fled  from  his  infuriated  countrymen  and  ended  his  life 
as  an  obscure  pensioner  of  the  Roman  Government.  Hermann 
was  slain  in  one  of  the  endless  internal  wars  which  were  al- 
ways breaking  out  among  the  wild  Germans. 
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THE  FRANKS  INVADE  GAUL 

. (The  Beginning  of  the  Great  Migration  Which  Overflowed  Roman  Gaul) 

By  the  contemporary  French  artist,  Evariste  V.  Luminais,  of  Nantes 

FOR  more  than  three  centuries  after  the  death  of  Her- 
mann, the  Rhine  River  remained  the  boundary  between 
the  Germans 'and  the  Romans.  Then  came  the  downfall 
of  the  Romans  under  the  assaults  of  another  similar  Teutonic 
race,  the  Goths,  who  came  from  eastern  Europe  and  entered 
the  Empire  by  crossing  the  Danube.  The  struggle  against  the 
Goths  withdrew  the  Roman  legions  from  the  Rhine,  and  once 
more  the  Germans  there  began  to  invade  the  ancient  world 
of  civilization. 

During  those  three  or  four  centuries  changes,  which  we 
can  but  dimly  trace,  had  taken  place  in  Germany.  The 
names  of  tribes  which  we  met  in  Hermann’s  story  have  disap- 
peared. The  northern  Germans  along  the  Rhine  all  call 
themselves  Franks,  which  means  “freemen.”  These,  finding 
the  Rhine  frontier  undefended,  and  knowing  well  what 
riches  lay  beyond  it,  began  crossing  the  river,  at  first  secretly 
by  night,  in  small  parties  on  long  rafts  built  at  the  moment. 
Afterward  they  came  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  not  as  con- 
querors, but  as  plunderers.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  who 
had  dwelt  in  peace  for  many  generations  under  Roman  pro- 
tection, knew  not  how  to  defend  themselves.  The  land  was 
filled  with  flame  and  ravage  and  massacre.  Gradually,  with- 
out any  single  decisive  battle,  most  of  the  territory  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Franks.  Only  a few  strong  cities  held  out 
against  them. 
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EUROPE  SAVED  FROM  THE  HUNS 

(Thorismund  Turns  the  Tide  of  Battle  at  Chalons) 

From  a painting  made  in  1890  by  Alexander  Zick,  of  Germany 


FEW  and  faint  are  the  records  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
to  show  the  state  of  central  Europe  during  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries.  It  must  have  been  a wild  welter  in- 
deed of  former  Roman  subjects,  whether  Italians,  Gauls  or 
ihracians,  and  of  intermixed  Germanic  tribes,  Goths,  Franks 
and  a dozen  others.  Yet  we  must  not  think  of  all  these  peo- 
ples as  being  at  constant  war.  They  must  have  arranged  some 
system  of  living  together  in  peace.  Once  at  least  we  find  them 
all  uniting  under  the  pressure  of  a common  danger  so  terrible 
that,  it  remains  as  the  one  clearly  preserved,  intelligible  event 
of  this  bewildering  age. 

The  whirlwind  of  the  Huns  of  Attila,  “the  Scourge  of 
God,  burst  from  Asia  upon  Europe.  Its  effect  upon  Italy 
we  have  already  seen;  its  effect  on  central  Europe  was  no 
less  profound.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Attila ’s  myriads 
met  a Germanic  tribe,  the  Burgundians,  some  ten  thousand 
warriors  strong.  These  ten  thousand  were  almost  extermi- 
nated—though  we  shall  hear  of  them  again  in  legend— and 
the  Huns  swept  on  into  France.  They  were  met  in  a great 
battle  at  Chalons  by  a combined  army  of  Franks,  Goths,  Ital- 
ians and  Gauls  under  a Roman  general,  Aetius,  and  were  ut- 
terly defeated.  The  most  noted  hero  of  this  tremendous  fmht 
which  saved  Europe  from  the  Huns,  was  young  Thorismund. 
a Gothic  chieftain.  His  father  was  slain  upon  the  field,  and 
the  Goths  wavered;  but  Thorismund  seized  his  father’s  place 
and  led  his  people  on  to  vengeance.  Then,  in  the  triumph  of 
the  bloody  strife,  they  raised  him  upon  their  shields  as  king 
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THE  FOUNDING  OF  A NATION 

(Clovis,  the  Babe  of  Prophecy,  Presented  to  His  Father) 

Aftei  the  painting  by  F.  Leeke,  noted  for  his  pictures  of  ancient 
German  life 


THE  man  who  gathered  the  wild  Franks  and  built  them 
into  a nation,  who  consolidated  their  scattered  con- 
quests into  a kingdom  which  covered  much  of  modern 
Germany  and  France,  was  Clovis,  the  babe  shown  in  this 
picture. 

The  father  of  Clovis  was  the  chieftain  of  a small  Frankish 
tribe  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  His  wife  had  a dream  or 
vision  in  which  she  saw  a son  of  theirs  as  a mighty  lion  lead- 
ing a troop  of  lions  to  victory.  Shortly  afterward  her  babe 
was  born ; and  she  presented  him  to  his  father,  as  was  the 
old  German  custom,  lying  in  the  father’s  shield.  Then  she 
told  the  story  of  the  babe’s  promised  greatness. 

Clovis,  trained  to  war  by  both  his  eager  parents,  became 
his  father’s  successor  when  only  fifteen.  By  rich  promises  of 
pay  and  spoils  he  drew  many  Franks  to  follow  him,  and  when 
scarcely  twenty  led  an  army  into  Gaul.  This  happened  some 
thirty  years  after  the  battle  of  Chalons,  and  unhappy  Gaul 
was  still  in  tumult.  Thorismund  and  his  Goths  held  the  south 
of  it;  Roman  cities  maintained  themselves  in  isolated  inde- 
pendence in  the  north.  The  city  folk  gathered  under  a Roman 
general  named  Syagrius,  but  Clovis  completely  overthrew 
them  in  a battle  at  Soissons.  This  victory  made  him  master 
of  all  Gaul  except  the  Gothic  south. 
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CLOVIS  PUNISHES  AN  OFFENDER 

(The  Founder  of  the  Frankish  Empire  Establishes  His  Authority) 

By  the  noted  French  illustrator , A.  de  Neuville 

CLOVIS  was  no  mere  marauder.  His  Frankish  followers 
may  have  thought  only  of  plunder.  He  looked  clearly 
to  permanent  dominion,  to  a vast  and  peaceful  king- 
dom with  himself  as  king.  He  was  a man  as  shrewd  as  he 
was  strong,  as  patient  as  he  was  persistent.  These  qualities 
are  all  well  illustrated  in  the  story  of  the  vase  of  Soissons. 
Among  the  Frankish  spoils  after  the  battle  of  Soissons  was  a 
rich  vase  as  costly  as  it  was  fragile.  Clovis  desired  this,  to 
present  it  to  a friend ; but  one  warrior,  jealous  perhaps  of 
Clovis’  leadership,  refused  to  let  the  vase  be  withdrawn  from 
the  heap  of  plunder.  When  Clovis  insisted  the  man  cried  out 
that  they  were  all  equals  there,  all  Franks ; and  he  deliberately 
smashed  the  vase  with  his  battle-axe.  Clovis  submitted  at  the 
time,  for  he  knew  the  cry  of  equality  would  appeal  to  all  the 
Franks.  A year  later,  while  inspecting  his  soldiers,  Clovis 
berated  this  man  for  carelessness  about  his  weapons  and,  on 
this  excuse  of  military  disobedience,  suddenly  smote  the  of- 
fender dead  with  a battle-axe.  But  Clovis  cried  out  as  he 
struck,  “ ’Twas  thus  you  smashed  my  vase  at  Soissons.” 
With  such  a leader,  the  fiction  of  his  equality  with  his 
followers  soon  ceased.  He  became  their  king,  and  they  his 
obedient  and  devoted  subjects.  Gradually,  by  force  or  treach- 
ery, he  extended  his  rule  over  all  the  Franks,  both  those  who 
had  entered  Gaul  and  those  who  still  dwelt  in  Germany. 
Clovis  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  bound  the  loosely  scat- 
tered tribes  of  Franks  into  a single  firmly  established  Frank- 
ish empire. 
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HOW  CHRISTIANITY  CAME  TO  FRANCE 

(Clovis’  Chief  Counsellor  Wooes  for  Him  a Christian  Bride) 

From  the  historical  series  made  in  1890  by  Alexander  Zick 


WHEN  Clovis  had  established  his  rule  firmly  over  all  the 
Franks,  he  began  to  extend  it  over  other  nations.  In 
pursuit  of  this  ambition  he  courted  a Christian  bride 
the  Princess  Clotilde,  of  that  Burgundian  nation  which  had 
fought  against  Attila.  Clotilde ’s  father  had  been  slain  and 
his  throne  seized  by  a relative,  so  that  by  wedding  her  Clovis 
would  have  some  claim  to  the  Burgundian  crown.  Moreover 
she  was  reported  to  be  very  beautiful.  So  Clovis  sent  his  most 
trusted  councillor,  the  Roman,  Aurelian,  to  see  Clotilde  in 
secret  and  judge  of  both  her  charms  and  her  desire  for  re- 
venge on  her  father’s  destroyer. 

Tkf  Burgundians  were  Christians,  so  Aurelian  came  to 
Clotilde  as  a Christian  pilgrim  seeking  shelter.  She  bathed 
his  weary  feet,  and  as  she  did  so  he  made  himself  known  by 
dropping  into  the  basin  the  royal  ring  of  Clovis.  Clotilde 
wrung  from  her  relatives  a hesitating  consent  that  she  should 
wed  the  Frankish  king;  then  she  fairly  fled  from  Burgundy 
to  him,  burning  the  villages  behind  her  as  she  passed,  as  a 
savage  way  of  letting  the  Burgundians  know  her  mind  toward 
them.  Clovis  fought  Burgundy  as  her  champion,  and  made  it 
a province  of  his  growing  empire. 

On  that  wild  ride  through  the  flames,  Clotilde  had  among 
her  train,  her  Christian  priests.  Thus  it  was  through  her  and 
them,  amid  fire  and  fury,  that  Christianity  was  brought  to  the 
Franks. 
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CLOVIS  DEFEATS  THE  GOTHS 

(The  Franks  Guided  by  a Deer  Find  an  Unguarded  Ford  Over  the  Vienne  River 

From  the  historical  series  by  Alexander  Zick 

SOME  years  after  his  marriage  with  Clotilde,  Clovis 
adopted  her  Christian  faith,  and  caused  most  of  his 
Franks  to  do  the  same.  This  formal  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  Franks  has  been  clothed  about  with  many  leg- 
ends. One  of  these  tells  of  the  death  of  each  of  the  children 
of  Clovis  whom  he  had  refused  to  have  baptised,  until  there 
came  a little  sickly  babe  which  in  very  scorn  he  let  Clotilde 
baptise,  whereon  that  child  grew  strong  and  well.  Another 
tale  is  of  his  calling  for  help  in  a desperate  battle  and  being 
aided  by  angels  from  heaven. 

His  formal  acceptance  of  Christianity  in  no  wise  tamed 
his  eagerness  for  war.  This  was  on  the  contrary  intensified. 
The  Goths  who  held  southern  France  had  accepted  a different 
form  of  Christianity,  so  Clovis  declared  they  were  Another 
and  set  out  to  conquer  them.  They  protected  against  him  all 
the  fords  of  the  Vienne  River;  but  another  legend,  the  one  de- 
picted in  our  illustration,  tells  of  a supernatural  doe  which 
by  crossing  the  river  revealed  an  unknown,  unguarded  ford. 
The  Franks  crossed'  by  this  and  defeated  the  “heretics.” 
thus,  step  by  step,  did  Clovis  extend  his  empire.  He  was 
only  forty-five  when  he  died,  but  he  had  laid  the  foundations 
upon  which  modern  Europe  has  grown. 
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QUEEN  FREDEGUND’S  REVENGE 

(The  Divorced  Queen  Watches  Her  Husband’s  Remarriage) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  Dutch-English  artist,  Laurence  Alma-Tadema 


THE  Frankish  empire  which  Clovis  had  established  was 
very  little  like  a modern  kingdom.  It  was  an  associa- 
tion of  wild  and  ignorant  men.  bound  together  only  by 
the  power  of  the  strongest.  Among  its  fiercest  convulsions 
was  the  long  warfare  started  by  the  rival  queens,  Fredegund 
and  Brunhild.  Clovis  divided  his  kingdom  among  his  four 
sons,  as  a man  would  a private  estate,  and  this  continued  for 
a time  to  be  the  Frankish  custom.  In  the  year  561  the  terri- 
tory was  divided  among  four  brothers,  of  whom  the  strongest, 
Siegbert,  held  the  main  or  German  land,  and  Chilperic  bore 
rule  at  Paris.  Siegbert  married  a celebrated  princess,  Brun- 
hild, of  the  great  Visigothic  race.  Whereon  Chilperic,  ever 
jealous  of  his  brother’s  broader  power,  sought  to  prove  his 
equality  by  wedding  a sister  of  Brunhild.  In  this,  however, 
Chilperic  reckoned  without  considering  one  of  his  several 
previous  wives,  Fredegund. 

This  remarkable  woman  was  an  adventuress,  a palace  ser- 
vant who  had  fascinated  the  king  and  led  him  to  slay  her 
mistress,  his  former  wife.  Knowing  well  the  limits  of  her 
power,  Fredegund  made  no  effort  to  interfere  with  Chilperic ’s 
vanity  when  he  sought  the  mighty  Visigoth  princess.  The 
adventuress  permitted  herself  to  be  divorced ; she  even 
watched  quietly  during  Chilperic’s  marriage  with  the  Visi- 
gothic princess,  which  was  celebrated  with  much  splendor. 
Shortly  afterward,  however,  Fredegund  won  the  king  back 
to  her,  and  he  and  she  together  murdered  the  mighty  princess 
who  had  come  between  them. 
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BRUNHILD’S  PUNISHMENT 

(The  Aged  Queen  Dragged  to  Death  by  a Wild  Horse) 

From  a 'painting  by  Albert  Closs,  of  Stuttgart 

WHEN  the  great  Visigoth  princess  Brunhild  learned  that 
her  sister  had  been  murdered  by  Queen  Fredegund, 
she  devoted  herself  to  vengeance ; and  the  warfare  be- 
tween the  two  savagely  scheming  women  dragged  on  through 
four  generations.  Brunhild’s  German  husband  Siegbert 
easily  defeated  the  debased  Frankish  king  whom  Fredegund 
had  married.  But  just  as  Siegbert  was  being  hoisted  on  the 
shields  of  his  warriors  as  king,  now  the  sole  king  of  the 
Franks,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back.  His  defeated  rival  re- 
gained his  dominions,  and  even  succeeded  in  seizing  Queen 
Brunhild  as  a prisoner. 

From  this  time  onward  Brunhild  showed  herself  as  cruel 
and  as  subtle  as  her  enemies.  She  escaped  from  captivity  by 
wooing  and  wedding  her  captor’s  son.  Fleeing  to  her  own 
Rhine  lands  she  ruled  them  in  the  name  of  her  son.  Seeing 
how  easily  this  was  done,  Fredegund  killed  her  own  wicked 
husband  and  ruled  also  in  her  son’s  name.  Brunhild,  when 
her  son  died,  set  two  baby  grandsons  on  the  throne,  and  after- 
ward raised  a great-grandson  to  the  dangerous  honor.  Al- 
ways the  two  women  kept  fighting  each  other  bitterly,  but 
neither  could  destroy  the  other.  Fredegund  died  at  last, 
and  Brunhild,  eighty  years  old,  was  warring  with  her  ancient 
rival’s  son,  when  her  Avhole  out- worn  nation  suddenly  aban- 
doned her  and  surrendered  her  as  a prisoner  to  her  foe.  He 
had  her  dragged  to  death  at  the  heels  of  a wild  horse.  These 
were  typical  scenes  of  the  savagery  of  those  dark  ages. 
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their  king,  Utgard-Loki,  who  had  met  the  wanderers  in  the  forest.  When 
Thor  smote  at  him,  Utgard-Loki  placed  a mountain  between  them.  In  this  the 
god  s hammer  had  sunk  and  cut  three  valleys,  so  deep  that  the  last  had  almost 
cloven  the  mountain  asunder  and  reached  to  where  the  king  lay  beyond.  So 
the  giants  were  already  sorely  frightened. 

When  Thor  entered  their  city,  they  challenged  him  and  his  followers  to  vari- 
ous contests,  in  which  again  enchantment  was  used.  Thor’s  comrade  Loki 
offered  to  eat  more  than  any  one.  Men  prided  themselves,  you  see,  in  those 
days  on  the  amount  they  could  eat;  and  indeed,  it  seems  that  “beefsteak  con- 
tests ” have  not  yet  gone  wholly  out  of  fashion.  A rival  was  chosen  for  Loki, 
and  a great  platter  of  meat  set  between  the  two.  They  ate  until  they  met 
fairly  in  the  middle;  but  while  Loki  had  swallowed  only  the  meat,  the  other 
had  devoured  meat,  bones,  and  platter  as  well.  So  Loki  was  defeated.  Loki 
was  hunger  itself;  but  his  opponent  was  really  Flame,  which  devours  what 
hunger  spares. 

Then  Thialfi,  swiftest  of  men,  challenged  the  giants  to  a race.  But  the 
rival  set  against  him  was,  in  truth,  Thought,  which  flashed  round  the  course 
and  back,  before  Thialfi  was  fairly  started. 

It  was  now  Thor’s  turn,  and  he  dared  the  giants  to  what,  next  to  fighting, 
was  the  Germans’  greatest  pride,  a drinking  contest.  They  brought  him  a horn 
of  liquor,  and  bade  him  empty  it  at  one  draught.  It  did  not  look  over-large, 
but  really,  at  its  other  end,  lay  all  the  oceans  of  the  world.  Thor  essayed  three 
times  to  drain  the  cup.  At  each  draught  the  waters  of  the  ocean  sank  until  the 
monsters  of  the  deep  shrieked  in  fear.  Yet  the  liquor  in  the  cup  seemed  not 
much  diminished ; and  Thor  was  ashamed,  and  laid  it  by. 

Utgard-Loki  laughed  at  him.  “Come,”  he  said,  “here  is  a child’s  game 
for  you.  You  shall  lift  my  cat.”  Thor  set  his  arms  under  the  mewing,  gray 
pussy,  and  lifted  with  all  his  strength.  The  cat  arched  her  back  and  stood  still. 
For  a moment  she  trembled,  and  one  leg  came  slowly  from  the  ground.  Then 
Thor  gave  over  the  attempt ; and  the  giant  king  laughed  at  him  again.  But 
•there  was  terror  in  the  laugh;  for  the  cat  was  really  tne  Earth- Serpent,  which, 
as  you  have  learned,  held  the  world  together  within  its  circle.  Thor  had 
stretched  the  monster,  until  almost  he  had  separated  mouth  from  tail,  and  dis- 
solved the  universe. 

Wild  with  rage  at  his  repeated  shame,  Thor  dared  any  one  in  the  land  to 
wrestle  with  him.  “Nay,”  said  Utgard-Loki,  “you  are  a child.  You  shall 
wrestle  with  my  old  nurse.”  Then  a withered  and  toothless  hag  tottered  into 
the  hall  and  seized  upon  Thor.  Strive  as  the  god  of  strength  might,  he  found 
himself  slowly  bowing  and  bending  under  her  grip.  At  last  he  sank  upon  one 
knee,  and  the  king  called  on  them  to  give  over. 
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Crushed  by  this  third  defeat,  Thor  went  despairing  home,  not  knowing  that 
he  had  wrestled  with  Old  Age,  before  whom  gods  as  well  as  men  must  bow  at 
last.  When  the  god  and  his  companions  were  safely  outside  of  Jotunheim,  the 
king  confessed  to  them  his  enchantments,  but  when  Thor  turned  to  strike  him 
in  anger  the  king  had  disappeared,  nor  will  he  ever  admit  Thor  again  within, 
his  domain. 

The  god  Loki,  who  was  with  Thor,  is  the  spirit  of  mischief  and  of  all  eviL 
He  is  really  not  one  of  the  gods’  kin  at  all.  He  comes  of  the  giants,  but  has 
allied  himself  with  the  superior  race.  He  was  Woden’s  foster  brother,  and  scr 
Woden  has  loved  him  and  sheltered  him  through  many  evil  deeds.  Still  the 
gods  should  never  have  had  aught  to  do  with  the  giant  race,  and  their  alliance- 
with  Loki  has  ever  brought  them  disaster. 

The  wolf  Fenris  and  the  Earth-Serpent  are  Loki’s  children.  He  has  a. 
third  child,  the  giantess  Hela,  who  rules  the  realms  of  darkness.  Thither  go 
all  the  dead  who  have  not  won  the  warrior’s  reward,  Valhalla.  The  dismal 
land  is  called  Hel,  from  which,  of  course,  comes  our  word  hell. 

It  is  Loki  who  will  lead  the  forces  of  evil  in  that  final  battle.  Meanwhile 
he  pretends  friendship  to  the  gods,  while  seeking  by  all  underhand  means  to  da 
them  harm.  He  is  handsome  and  shrewd  and  wonderfully  subtle  of  speech,, 
but  underneath  his  words  lurks  always  some  poisoned  malice.  The  greatest  of 
his  crimes  as  yet  has  been  the  death  of  Baldur,  for  which  he  now  suffers  the 
wrath  of  gods  and  men. 

Baldur  was  the  god  of  springtime,  of  the  sunshine,  and  of  all  that  is  fair  and 
noble;  though  there  was  also  a goddess  of  spring,  Freya,  from  whose  name  we 
get  Friday.  A rumor  spread  through  the  world  that  Baldur  must  die.  Per- 
haps this  means  no  more  than  that  spring  must  pass  and  winter  come.  At  any 
rate,  the  gods  sent  far  over  the  wide  earth  and  entreated  all  things  not  to  harm 
Baldur.  And  all  things  loved  him  and  promised.  So  the  gods  had  a glad 
feast-time  to  celebrate  the  saving  of  Baldur.  At  the  feast  Loki  suggested  that 
they  attack  Baldur  with  many  things  and  see  how  each  would  keep  its  promise 
and  avoid  injuring  him.  The  game  was  entered  into  with  much  merriment, 
and  strange  consequences  followed,  for  all  deadly  weapons,  however  well-aimed,, 
turning  backward  of  themselves,  from  Baldur’s  breast.  Even  Thor’s  hammer 
returned  to  his  hand,  refusing  for  once  to  strike  its  mark.  Now,  the  treacher- 
ous Loki  had  learned  that  when  Baldur’s  mother  prayed  mercy  of  the  oak,  she- 
had  neglected  to  ask  the  mistletoe,  which  twined  round  it.  So  he  slipped  a. 
bunch  of  mistletoe  leaves  into  the  hand  of  the  blind  god  Hoder,  who  is  winter, 
and  bade  him  strike  Baldur  with  them.  All  laughed  at  the  harmless  missile. 
But  lo ! when  it  struck  Baldur,  he  fell  dead. 

All  light  and  sunshine  and  happiness  vanished  at  once  from  the  world,  and 
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in  deepest  woe  the  gods  sent  to  Mela’s  abode  to  beg  Baldur’s  return.  She  pre- 
tended to  doubt  whether  there  was  really  so  much  need  of  him  on  earth  as  the 
gods  claimed,  and  offered  to  give  him  up  if  every  earth-creature  would  unite  in 
weeping  for  him.  Once  more  the  gods  sped  through  the  world  spreading  the 
message;  and  all  things  eagerly  gave  their  tears,  except  one  shrivelled  old 
crone,  into  whose  body  Loki  slipped  his  own  evil  mind.  “Is  Baldur  dead?’’ 
she  asked.  “I  do  not  miss  his  sunshine  here  in  my  cave,  so  what  is  that  to 
me?  Neither  he  nor  you  shall  have  tears  of  mine.  Let  Baldur  stay  with 
Hela.  ” 

Woden’s  terrible  wrath  was  roused  at  last  against  his  foster  brother.  Far 
in  the  frozen  north,  he  bound  Loki  to  a cliff  overlooking  the  sea.  A serpent  is 
coiled  above  him,  from  whose  fangs  a deadly  venom  drops  upon  his  face.  His 
wife  Sigyn  still  loves  him,  and  she  crouches  by  him  with  a cup  to  catch  the 
poison.  When  her  cup  is  full,  she  takes  it  away  to  empty  into  the  ocean. 
During  that  single  moment,  twist  as  he  may,  Loki  is  exposed  to  the  terrible 
poison,  and  his  frantic  writhings  are  what  cause  the  earthquakes. 

These  stories  have  been  preserved  for  us  mainly  by  the  more  northerly  Ger- 
man tribes,  who  lived  in  Norway;  but  the  religion  and  its  tales  were  common 
to  all  the  race.  Their  customs  were  also  similar,  as  we  have  shown  them;  and 
their  language  was  the  same. 

These  things  did  not,  however,  bind  together  the  various  tribes  or  even  the 
families.  They  seem  to  have  had  no  national  feeling,  and  did  not  even  speak 
of  themselves  as  a single  nation.  They  fought  as  savagely  among  themselves 
as  against  alien  races.  The  Romans  recognized  this,  and  were  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Tacitus  wrote:  “Since  the  Germans  cannot  learn  to  love 
Rome,  may  they  always  preserve  their  hatred  of  one  another.  So  shall  we  find 
safety  in  their  discord.” 
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Chapter  XLVII 


HERMANN  AND  THE  ROMANS 


jHAT  same  fatal  spirit  of  discord,  which  Tacitus  noted 
among  the  Germans,  has  remained  their  weakness  ever 
since.  They  have  too  much  self-confidence ; each  man 
is  too  sure  of  himself  to  feel  the  necessity  for  union. 
Bismarck,  the  greatest  of  modern  Germans  and  the  fore- 
most of  statesmen,  has  not  hesitated  to  repeat  against 
his  people  the  charge  of  Tacitus.  “Germans,”  said  he 
in  one  of  his  later  speeches  before  the  Prussian  parliament, 
“ live  by  quarrelling  with  their  countrymen.” 

The  crafty  Romans  used  this  disunion  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  Germany.  Julius  Caesar  left  the  scene  of  his  early 
victories  to  contend  for  the  rule  of  the  empire;  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Augustus,  when  once  firmly  fixed  upon  his  seat,  renewed 
the  attack  upon  the  Germans.  He  sent  his  stepsons,  Drusus 
and  Tiberius,  with  orders  to  subjugate  the  land.  First  came 
Drusus  in  the  year  12  b.c.  He  crossed  the  Rhine,  won  several  bloody  battles, 
and  penetrated  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  gloomy  forests.  Legend  says  that 
a weird  prophetess  appeared  suddenly  before  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
River,  and  cried  out  in  scorn  that  he  should  be  so  greedy  a robber  of  wide 
land,  when  soon  he  would  need  only  enough  of  earth  for  a grave.  He  turned 
back  from  his  conquests  in  fear  and  died  on  the  homeward  road. 

Tiberius  succeeded  to  his  brother’s  authority  and  brought  a considerable 
part  of  central  Germany  under  his  control.  This  required  several  years,  and 
then  Tiberius  was  called  away  by  a rebellion  elsewhere,  leaving  the  Roman 
general  Varus  to  command  the  only  half-submissive  tribes.  Tiberius  had  won 
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their  respect,  and  even  their  reluctant  admiration,  but  Varus,  by  his  cruelty  and 
injustice,  roused  their  fiercest  hatred. 

Trodden  upon  and  bitterly  humiliated,  they  needed  only  the  guidance  of  a 
leader,  who  would  show  them  how  to  make  their  vengeance  felt.  Such  a leader 
appeared  in  Hermann,  the  Arminius  of  the  Roman  writers.  He  was  a chief  of 
the  Cherusci  tribe,  but  had  been  trained  in  warfare  under  the  Romans.  He 
had  visited  many  parts  of  the  empire  and  risen  to  be  commander  of  a legion  in 
the  service.  Returning  to  his  German  home,  already  a man  of  note,  though 
only  twenty-five  years  old,  he  made  a romantic  match  with  Thusnelda,  daughter 
of  another  Cheruscan  chief.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  enmity  between 
the  two  families,  for  Hermann  had  to  steal  the  maid  from  her  home,  and  her 
father,  Segestes,  became  his  bitter  and  lifelong  foe. 

How  it  was  Hermann  first  conceived  the  idea  of  heading  his  countrymen  in 
their  threatened  revolt,  we  do  not  know;  but  he  formed  a secret  conspiracy 
among  them,  and  soon  a large  number  stood  ready  to  spring  to  arms  at  his  call. 
He  was  still  an  officer  in  the  Roman  service,  and  his  position  under  Varus  be- 
came hourly  more  dangerous.  Many  of  the  Germans,  even  members  of  his 
own  family,  had  refused  to  join  in  his  revolt.  He  might  be  betrayed  at  any 
moment.  His  father-in-law,  Segestes,  did  reveal  all  he  knew,  but  luckily  that 
all  was  very  little,  and  Varus  only  laughed  at  the  warning. 

Hermann  held  his  post  in  the  Roman  camp  with  splendid  coolness,  till  his 
plans  were  completed.  Then  a message  was  brought  to  Varus  of  a pretended 
uprising,  and  the  general  hurried  with  all  his  available  troops  to  crush  it.  The 
guides  led  the  forty  thousand  doomed  Romans  through  the  wild  Teutoberger 
torest  on  the  borders  of  Westphalia,  just  where  the  mountains  of  central  Ger- 
many sink  to  the  level  of  the  broad  Rhine  plain. 

Within  this  forest  Hermann  had  prepared  an  ambush.  With  a force  of 
savage  Germans,  probably  fully  equal  in  number  to  the  Roman  troops,  he  burst 
suddenly  upon  them.  There  was  no  room  for  regular  formations  or  tactics,  and 
the  struggle  must  have  resembled  in  some  respects  the  Braddock  massacre  of 
1755.  The  Germans  rushed  from  the  woods,  furiously  attacked  and  then 
dashed  back  into  cover.  The  Romans  marched  on  with  steady  precision, 
though  growing  more  and  more  panic-stricken  as  one  charge  followed  swiftly 
upon  another.  For  three  days  the  battle  raged.  The  Romans  forced  their  way 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  forest,  and  saw  the  fair  plain  and  safety  below.  But 
without  rest,  without  food,  they  were  utterly  exhausted,  and  the  vengeful  Ger- 
mans closed  round  their  doomed  victims  for  the  final  rush.  The  despairing 
Varus  threw  himself  upon  his  sword.  Scarce  a handful  of  Romans  escaped  the 
carnage  and  fled  across  the  Rhine  to  carry  the  tidings  of  the  great  disaster. 

This  happened  in  the  year  a.d.  9;  and  you  will  remember  the  despair  ,vith 
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which  the  Emperor  Augustus  heard  the  news.  He  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow 
for  months,  and  beating  his  head  against  the  wall  frequently  cried  out  in  his 
anguish,  “ Varus,  Varus,  give  me  back  my  legions ! " 

Once  more  the  united  Germans  might  have  overwhelmed  Rome.  But  even 
Hermann  could  hold  his  people  together  no  longer.  Under  the  stress  of  a great 
wrong,  they  had  united  for  one  instant,  and  in  that  effort  had  freed  themselves 
forever  from  Roman  dominion.  The  next  year  Tiberius,  leading  a fresh  army 
against  them,  could  find  no  one  to  fight.  They  were  already  quarrelling  among 
themselves,  and  the  little  broken  bands,  hidden  in  the  forests,  easily  eluded  his 
cautious  advance.  He  boasted  that  he  had  tamed  -the  Germans  again ; but  he 
made  no  serious  effort  to  establish  his  power,  and  was  shortly  summoned  back 
to  Rome  to  be  emperor,  leaving  the  barbarians  to  themselves. 

Hermann  had  celebrated  his  victory  with  a triumphal  procession,  had  pre- 
sented the  spoils  to  the  savage  German  priests  or  druids,  and  had  even  slain  the 
Roman  prisoners,  especially  a few  lawyers  found  among  them,  as  sacrifices  to 
his  people’s  gods.  He  was  seeking  to  use  the  glamour  of  his  success  to  draw  ah 
the  Germans  together  in  a firm  union.  His  plans  seem  to  have  been  broad 
and  wise,  but  not  such  as  could  succeed  with  that  wild  and  factious  people 
He  found  himself  unable  even  to  retain  the  leadership  of  his  own  tribe,  the 
Cherusci.  The  lower  classes  supported  him,  but  a faction  of  the  nobles., 
headed  by  Segestes,  opposed  his  every  move.  He  was  entrapped  by  his  foe? 
and  held  in  prison  with  his  loyal,  brave-hearted  wife. 

Meanwhile  Tiberius’  nephew,  afterward  known  as  Germanicus,  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  Roman  forces  for  a campaign  against  Germany.  He  led 
an  expedition  of  revenge  across  the  Rhine,  deep  into  the  forests.  Several  small 
tribes  were  defeated  by  him,  then  the  Germans  rallied  once  more.  Hermann 
made  a daring  escape  from  his  prison,  and  was  raised  to  be  again  their  leader. 
Germanicus,  hard  pressed  and  fearful  of  the  fate  of  Varus,  retreated  in  haste 
across  the  Rhine. 

It  seemed  Hermann’s  unhappy  doom  to  sacrifice  every  human  affection, 
every  tie  of  family,  in  the  service  of  his  ungrateful  country.  Most  of  his  kins- 
men opposed  his  schemes  from  the  start.  Now  his  beloved  wife  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemy.  He  led  his  troops  against  Segestes  to  secure  her  release 
The  allies  of  the  cruel  father  deserted  him,  but  sooner  than  admit  defeat  Se- 
gestes  summoned  the  Romans  to  his  help;  and  delivered  his  unfortunate  daugh- 
ter to  them  as  their  prisoner.  The  husband  and  wife  never  met  again. 

Hermann,  in  hot  rage  at  his  loss,  sped  like  a flame  among  all  the  tribes  and 
roused  them  to  war.  His  burning  words,  and  the  fame  of  his  former  victory, 
brought  round  him  the  largest  army  he  had  yet  commanded.  Meanwhile,  Ger- 
manicus had  marched  to  the  scene  of  Varus’  defeat  and  interred  with  pathetic 
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ceremonies  the  whitening  bones  that  still  lay  thick  upon  the  ground.  The  two 
armies  met  not  far  from  the  former  battlefield,  each  side  fighting  for  revenge. 

The  Romans  say  this  was  a drawn  battle,  but  Germanicus  immediately  em- 
barked all  the  troops  his  ships  could  carry  and  fled  with  them  down  the  VVeser 
River  to  the  sea.  A tempest  shattered  many  of  his  vessels,  and  it  was  a badly 
battered  remnant  that  crept  back  to  Gaul.  The  legions  he  had  left  behind 
suffered  even  more  severely.  They  endeavored,  as  had  those  of  Varus,  to  re- 
treat through  the  forests  to  the  Rhine.  Hermann  with  his  men  assailed  them 
constantly.  “ It  shall  be  another  day  of  Varus!  ” was  his  war-cry. 

Fortunately  for  the  Romans,  they  were  nearer  than  formerly  to  their  refuge. 
Moreover,  they  had  just  looked  upon  their  comrades’  bleaching  skeletons,  and 
knew  the  fate  that  awaited  all  who  surrendered.  Thus,  though  sore  pressed, 
they  managed  to  hold  firm  in  their  ranks  as  they  struggled  onward.  Those  who 
fell  were  left  behind ; but  the  survivors  reached  the  Rhine  with  their  standards 
still  held  aloft,  and  their  military  formation  unbroken. 

Germanicus  was  a man  not  easily  turned  from  his  purpose.  Twice  again  he 
led  large  armies  into  the  German  forests,  and  each  time  Hermann  met  him  with 
bloody  battle.  Once  Hermann  was  wounded  and  wellnigh  made  prisoner.  An- 
other time  Germanicus  was  in  similar  plight.  The  Romans  claim  to  have 
gained  victories,  but  this  probably  means  no  more  than  that  they  succeeded  in 
standing  off  the  wild  German  rushes.  Hermann  still  presented  to  them  a men- 
acing and  unbroken  front,  and  the  shrewd  Emperor  Tiberius  summoned  Ger- 
manicus home.  “It  is  easier,”  he  said,  “to  leave  the  Germans  to'  slay  one 
another,  rather  than  have  them  unite  for  the  slaughter  of  the  bravest  legions  of 
Rome.”  So  ended  the  last  effort  of  the  “ mistress  of  the  world  ” to  extend 
her  power  beyond  the  Rhine. 

When  Germanicus  returned  home  he  was  given  a magnificent  triumphal 
procession  in  honor  of  his  victories,  though  you  know  how  little  he  had  actually 
accomplished.  The  central  figure  in  the  triumph  was  poor  Thusnelda,  whom 
he  had  not  really  captured  at  all,  but  received  from  Segestes.  She  was  com- 
pelled to  walk  in  the  procession  with  her  little  son,  born  since  her  captivity. 
After  that,  history  is  silent  concerning  her.  Her  father  fled  from  Germany  to 
escape  Hermann’s  wrath,  and  died  in  some  obscure  spot  in  Gaul. 

Tiberius  had  reckoned  only  too  surely  when  he  decided  to  leave  the  Ger- 
mans to  themselves.  A chieftain  named  Maroboduus  had  arisen  in  southern 
Germany  among  the  Marcomanni.  He  also  planned  to  bring  all  the  Germans 
under  one  head  ; but  that  head  was  to  be  himself,  their  king.  Those  tribes  that 
refused  to  submit  to  his  rule  he  overcame  by  force.  His  dominion  spread 
rapidly  northward  until  the  weaker  tribes,  threatened  by  his  armies,  appealed 
to  Hermann  for  protection.  A huge  civil  war  followed,  the  south  of  Germany 
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against  the  north.  No  details  of  the  strife  have  come  down  to  us,  but  we  know 
that  it  was  long  and  bloody ; that  Maroboduus  received  the  help  of  the  Romans 
against  their  old  enemy;  and  that  in  the  end  the  Marcomanni  were  completely 
defeated.  Maroboduus  fled,  and  lived  out  his  life  on  Roman  territory  as  a pen- 
sioner of  the  Empire. 

If  Hermann,  after  his  early  Roman  training  arid  experience,  still  believed 
in  Valhalla,  he  had  certainly  earned  a place  there  by  his  long  and  heroic  war- 
fare. He  was  no  theoretical  general  to  plan  battles,  and  then  bid  his  men  go 
on  and  win  them.  He  was  a great  warrior,  leading  his  fellows,  charging  at  the 
head  of  the  terrible  German  wedge,  wild  with  Bersekir  rage,  his  blue  eyes 
flaming,  and  his  great  two-handed  sword  swinging  in  deadly  action.  Only  such 
a man  could  have  retained  his  place.  His  countrymen  might  admire  his  wis- 
dom, or  be  roused  to  sudden  fury  by  his  eloquence,  but  they  loved  and  clung  to 
him  for  his  mad  valor  in  the  battle.  How  he  so  long  escaped  death  is  a mar- 
vel, except  it  were  indeed  that  he  also  had  his  work  appointed,  and  earth  could 
not  spare  him  till  that  work  was  done. 

But  now  the  Valkyrie  were  soon  to  come  for  him.  You  have  read  how  his 
family  had  opposed  him  from  the  first.  Indeed,  there  is  a story  that  on  the  eve 
of  one  of  his  battles  with  Germanicus,  his  brother  Flavius,  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  Romans,  rode  out  from  their  ranks  and  endeavored  to  win  Her- 
mann back  from  rebellion.  The  parley  ended  unfortunately;  Hermann  taunted 
Flavius  for  his  servile  submission,  and  the  brother,  equally  swift  to  anger,  re- 
sponded with  gibes  against  Hermann’s  folly  and  savagery.  Only  that  a river 
flowed  between,  the  brothers  would  have  joined  in  mortal  combat.  After  the 
war  with  the  Marcomanni,  Hermann,  his  last  external  enemy  overcome,  met 
further  trouble  with  his  kinsmen.  The  circumstances  are  unknown,  but  there 
was  a conspiracy  of  his  relatives  against  him  and  he  was  attacked  and  slain. 
He  was  thirty-seven  years  old  when  he  fell,  his  stormy  career  among  his  people 
having  lasted  twelve  years. 

There  is  no  question  that  Hermann  must  be  regarded,  not  only  as.  a magnifi- 
cent heroic  figure,  but  also  as  the  liberator  of  Germany.  His  own  countrymen 
hailed  him  as  such ; and  the  Romans  have  been  equally  ready  to  admit  both  the 
nobility  of  his  character  and  the  importance  of  his  work.  Tacitus  says  : “ Her- 
mann was  beyond  doubt  Germany’s  liberator.  He  dared  to  attack  the  Roman 
power,  not  in  its  infancy,  as  did  others,  but  in  the  full  growth  of  its  strength. 
In  single  battles  he  was  not  always  victorious,  but  in  a war  he  was  never  de- 
feated.” We  can  scarcely  regret  his  death,  for  his  work  was  done,  his  love  was- 
lost;  and  further  life  among  his  people,  with  his  aims,  could  have  meant  for  him 
nothing  but  defeat  and  disappointment.  Not  the  least  factor,  perhaps,  in  raising 
his  fame  to  its  lofty  height  is  that  he  died  before  age  or  evil  fate  could  tarnish  it. 
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The  location  of  his  first  and  most  memorable  victory  over  the  Romans  has 
always  been  preserved  by  tradition,  and  in  recent  times  the  Germans  have 
erected  there  a monument  to  his  glory.  It  is  a colossal  bronze  statue  of  the 
chieftain,  ninety  feet  high,  and  visible  for  fifty  miles  across  the  fair  Rhine 
plain,  over  which  a shattered  Roman  army  twice  fled  before  him. 

For  three  centuries  and  a half  after  Hermann’s  death,  our  knowledge  of 
Germany  is  slight  and  vague.  There  was  a prophetess,  Vellada,  who,  about  the 
year  69  a.d.,  urged  the  Germans  to  attack  the  Roman  power  in  Gaul.  Many 
Gaulish  tribes  united  in  league  with  the  assailants;  and  for  a moment  Gaul  was 
free.  But  again  the  allies  fell  to  disputing  among  themselves,  and  the  Ger- 
mans were  driven  back  to  their  forests.  In  the  second  century  the  Marco- 
manni  and  several  kindred  races  attempted  an  invasion  of  Roman  territory,  by 
crossing  the  Danube  river  where  Austria  now  lies.  It  took  forty  years  of  hard 
fighting  to  hold  them  back;  but  who  their  leaders  were,  or  what  their  purpose, 
the  Romans  themselves  do  not  seem  to  have  known. 

During  these  misty  centuries  important  changes  were  slowly  developing 
the  German  race.  In  the  first  place  they  became  far  more  civilized,  for  they 
learned  from  Rome  herself,  many  of  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  war.  In  the 
second  place  they  became  partly  Christianized  through  the  efforts  of  the  cele- 
brated Ulfilas  and  other  apostles.  This  conversion,  rough  and  imperfect  as  it 
must  have  been,  softened  their  savage  brutality.  Thirdly,  the  many  little  tribes 
disappear;  their  very  names  are  forgotten,  and  we  find  the  people  uniting  in 
some  half-dozen  larger,  and  hence  infinitely  more  powerful,  confederations. 
These  begin  to  assume  the  permanence  and  individual  importance  of  separate 
nations. 

As  you  will  hear  constantly  of  these  various  Germanic  nations,  and  as  some 
of  them  exist  even  to-day,  it  is  as  well  to  try  to  fix  the  principal  ones  in  your 
mind  at  once  so  as  to  recognize  them.  They  were : 

(1)  The  GOTHS.  These  were  the  most  numerous,  the  most  cultured,  and 
for  a time  the  most  important  of  the  Germans.  They  settled  along  the  lower 
Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  where  Hungary,  Roumania,  and  Southern  Russia 
are  to-day.  Their  home  was  originally  in  Sweden,  where  some  of  the  race  still 
live  in  Gothland,  but  from  which  increasing  population  had  compelled  the  ma- 
jority to  migrate.  Through  their  vast  numbers  they  became  divided  into  the 
eastern  or  Ostro-Goths,  and  the  western  or  Visi-Goths.  They  were  to  play  the 
chief  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

(2)  The  FRANKS.  After  the  fall  of  the  Goths,  the  Franks  became  the 
most  powerful  Germanic  tribe.  Perhaps  they  were  the  descendants  of  Hermann’s 
warriors.  They  lived  where  he  had  lived,  along  the  lower  Rhine,  whence  in 
the  fourth  century  they  spread  over  Gaul,  fighting  the  Romans,  and  even  setting 
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up  Frankish  generals  to  dispute  for  possession  of  the  Roman  empire.  They 
were  temporarily  defeated  by  Theodosius  the  Great,  but  later  renewed  their 
aggressions  and  became  the  founders  of  modern  Germany  and  France.  Please 
do  not,  however,  make  the  common  mistake  of  confounding  Franks  and  French- 
men. It  is  true  that  the  modern  French  are  descendants  of  one  branch  of 
these  Franks.  But  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Franks  remained  in  Germany, 
and  built  up  the  German  empire.  So  when  we  speak  of  Franks,  remember 
that  we  are  talking  of  a German  race,  only  a small  number  of  whom  conquered 
Gaul,  and  so  gave  it  its  modern  name  of  France. 

(3)  The  SAXONS.  Their  home  was  Central  Germany,  where  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  though  much  reduced  in  size,  still  exists  in  the  hands  of  their  de- 
scendants. Wandering  bands  of  them  seized  on  England  and  made  that  too  a 
Germanic  kingdom.  The  Saxons,  so  called  from  their  salts  or  short  swords,  were 
the  wildest  and  least  civilized  of  all  the  tribes.  They  clung  to  their  old  cus- 
toms, their  woodland  life,  and  their  pagan  gods,  for  centuries  after  the  other 
tribes  had  become  conquerors  and  city  builders. 

(4)  The  BURGUNDIANS.  Their  early  home  was  along  the  Baltic,  but 
they  joined  the  general  southward  movement  of  the  tribes,  and  established  them- 
selves along  the  upper  Rhine.  Modern  Burgundy  retains  their  name  and  marks 
a portion  of  the  district  where  they  settled.  Their  capital  was  the  still  stand- 
ing city  of  Worms.  It  is  the  Burgundians-  who  have  preserved  for  us  most  of 
the  old  German  legends. 

(5)  The  ALEMANNI.  These  seem  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  the 
Marcomanni  and  other  southern  German  tribes.  They  remained  in  their  ancient 
homes,  and  their  descendants  occupy  the  south  of  Germany  to-day,  in  modern 
Wiirtemberg  and  the  surrounding  regions. 

(6)  The  VANDALS.  These  were  a tribe  closely  allied  to  the  Goths;  but 
they  need  special  mention  because  they  established  their  rule  over  a vast 
Vandal  kingdom,  covering  all  Northern  Africa. 

Of  the  way  in  which  the  German  tribes  overran  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  you  have  already  learned  in  the  story  of  Rome. 
Their  general  southward  movement  was  started  by  the  Huns,  a strange  Asiatic 
people,  who  pressed  upon  them  from  the  East.  The  Huns  were,  as  a race, 
much  smaller  than  the  Germans ; but  they  were  splendid  horsemen  and  very 
fierce,  and  they  shot  arrows  with  deadly  precision  from  a distance  much 
farther  than  a German  spear  could  be  thrown.  Besides,  they  moved  in  a com- 
pact body,  and  thus  easily  brushed  aside  their  more  scattered  opponents.  The 
latter,  as  they  crowded  southward,  became  themselves  more  unified  and  power- 
ful. Alaric  and  his  Goths  captured  Rome;  Geiseric  and  his  Vandals  sacked  it 
in  their  turn. 
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Even  the  show  of  resistance  which  the  ancient  Empire  made  against  the  in- 
vaders, was  not  really  her  own.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  from  the  time  of 
Caesar,  German  soldiers  had  been  entering  the  Roman  army  in  ever  increasing 
numbers,  until  they  formed  the  heart  and  sinew  of  all  the  legions.  This  should 
be  clearly  understood ; for  in  the  battles  waged  in  defence  of  dying  Rome,  it 
-was  often  Germans  who  fought  Germans.  There  were  generals  and  even  em- 
perors of  their  race.  So,  whichever  side  won,  Germans  reaped  the  spoils,  and 
the  unhappy  degenerates  of  decaying  Rome  paid  and  suffered  for  all. 
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The  Nibeltjng  Song 

Chapter  XLVIII 


THEODORIC  AND  THE  LEGENDS 


T is  only  as  the  Germans  thus  rush  out  upon  the  Roman 
world  that  they  show  themselves  clearly  to  our  view. 
They  have  kept  no  record  or  remembrance  of  their 
earlier  history,  and  what  you  have  just  learned  of  it  is 
gathered  from  the  chance  notices  of  Roman  writers. 
Even  Hermann  himself  seems  to  have  faded  from  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen.  Their  very  earliest  legends 


refer  only  to  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived. 

These  legends  are  very  famous..  Their  chief  hero,  Siegfried,, 
cannot  be  positively  identified,  and  may  be  wholly  fabulous ; but 
most  of  the  other  personages  had  a real  existence.  They  have 
thus  been  preserved  for  us  in  two  oddly  contrasting  lights.  The 
writers  of  antique  Latin  chronicles  describe  and  label  them  as- 
cold  facts;  while  they  flash  as  heroes  of  romance  through  the 
songs  of  long  generations  of  northern  minstrels.  Sometimes  the 
two  figures  are  quite  similar,  sometimes  they  are  so  distorted  on 
one  side  or  the  other  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  be- 
indeed  the  same.  It  is  not  merely  that  surrounding  circumstances  are  shifted; 
the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  the  man  become  dualized,  as  interpreted  now  by 
critic,  now  by  poet  minds. 

You  will  find  worth  pondering,  the  comparison  which  can  here  be  made  be- 
tween history  and  legend,  because  of  its  illustration  of  their  resemblance  and. 
relative  value.  Thus  with  other  legends  you  may  learn  to  figure  roughly  the- 
unknown  history  that  may  lie  behind  them.  It  is  not  always  the  legend  that, 
exaggerates.  Sometimes  it  has  forgotten  history’s  most  thrilling  portions. 
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Let  us  first  take  the  historical  side.  The  two  most  prominent  men  of  the 
-fifth  century  a. d.  were  Attila  the  Hun  and  Theodoric  the  Goth.  A lesser 
personage  to  the  world,  but  one  who  naturally  filled  a large  space  in  the  eyes  of 
Burgundians,  was  their  own  king,  Gunther.  You  have  learned  something  already 
•of  the  first  two.  The  terrible  Huns  had  rested  for  a moment  in  their  career  of 
■destruction,  and  had  settled  in  what  is  still  called  Hungary.  Many  of  the  Ger- 
man tribes  had  become  their  subjects  or  allies.  Hence  when  Attila,  now  king, 
and  as  he  called  himself  “The  Scourge  of  God,”  hurled  the  Huns  once  more 
against  the  western  races,  many  of  the  less  civilized  Germans,  and  especially 
the  Ostrogoths,  marched  under  his  banners.  King  Gunther  marshalled  his 
Burgundians  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  endeavored  to  defend  his  kingdom 
against  this  vast  horde.  He  had  only  ten  thousand  men,  while  Attila’s  force 
was  over  half  a million  strong;  and  the  attempt,  therefore,  was  as  hopeless  as 
it  was  heroic.  Gunther  was  killed  and  his  men  were  annihilated. 

Attila  swept  into  Gaul  to  meet  a sturdier  foe.  Theodoric,  the  young  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  at  that  time  held  all  southern  Gaul.  He  united  with  Aetius, 
a Goth  in  command  of  the  Roman  armies,  and  the  two  met  Attila  at  that  as- 
tounding battle  of  Chalons.  Chalons  should  never  be  spoken  of  as  a Roman 
battle.  Vastly  more  was  at  stake  there  than  a few  added  years  of  miserable 
■existence  for  worthless,  tottering  Rome.  Probably  the  combatants  themselves 
■did  not  recognize  the  most  important  issue,  for  the  Ostrogoths  fought  upon 
Attila’s  side.  But  it  was  really  the  battle  of  civilization  that  was  waged. 
Should  Asia  conquer  Europe?  Should  the  world  be  Hun  or  German?  Tar- 
tar or  Aryan?  With  two  thousand  years  of  time,  and  all  northern  Asia  to 
work  in,  the  Tartar  has  shown  himself  incapable  of  solving  the  problem  of  civil- 
ization. The  Aryan  races  of  Europe,  and  they  alone,  have  proved  able  to  do 
God’s  work,  in  carrying  forward  the  world  to  where  it  now  stands  upon  the 
upward  path. 

So  once  again  it  was  Destiny  that  struck  with  the  swords  of  Theodoric  and 
Aetius  at  Chalons.  Theodoric  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  Again  and  again  he 
charged  with  his  men  against  the  enemies’  centre,  where  Attila  commanded  in 
person.  The  Huns  at  last  broke-and  fled,  but  Theodoric  had  fallen  in  the  as- 
sault. His  people  immediately  raised  his  son,  Thorismund,  upon  their  shields 
as  king,  and  under  him  continued  the  battle,  inspired  now  by  irrestrainable  re- 
venge. Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  perished  upon  the  field.  Legend 
describes  the  contest  as  so  awful  that  the  spirits  of  the  slaughtered  men,  leaping 
from  their  bodies,  continued  the  appalling  contest  in  the  air.  The  Huns  were 
utterly  defeated  and  Attila  led  his  shattered  forces  back  into  Hungary.  The 
Tartar  sun  went  down  forever;  Europe  was  to  be  Aryan. 

Theodoric  the  Visigoth,  with  his  one  day  of  heroism,  was  not,  however,  the 
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Theodoric  who  is  called  “the  Great.”  The  title  is  used  to  distinguish  The- 
odoric, king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  born  just  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chalons. 
When  the  German  chief  Odoacer  finally  put  an  end  to  the  Western  Roman 
Empire  in  473,  this  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  was  commissioned  by  the  Em- 
perors of  the  East  to  win  Italy  back  for  them — if  he  could.  He  led  his  entire 
people  thither,  overthrew  Odoacer  in  493,  slew  him  rather  treacherously,  and 
established  himself  as  Emperor  of  the  West. 

This  position  he  held  for  over  thirty  years,  the  leading  German  of  his  day. 
Something  like  the  old  power  of  the  Empire  came  back  for  the  moment  under 
his  wise  rule.  The  other  German  tribes  looked  up  to  him ; messengers  from 
the  various  chieftains  came  constantly  to  his  court  in  Verona  or  Ravenna,  to 
seek  his  advice  and  aid.  Even  Clovis,  the  newly  risen  Frankish  conqueror  of 
whom  you  shall  hear  later,  dared  not  meet  Theodoric  in  battle.  Clovis  had  de- 
feated and  slain  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  southern  Gaul,  who  was  related  to 
Theodoric  by  marriage.  Clovis  claimed  the  conquered  land,  but  when  The- 
odoric marched  against  him,  he  retreated  and  allowed  the  emperor  to  establish 
his  little  grandson  upon  the  vacant  throne.  After  that,  Theodoric’s  influence 
was  supreme  in  Western  Europe,  and  he  exerted  this  influence  for  peace.  So 
a brief  quarter-century  of  quiet,  golden  indeed  by  comparison  with  the  troublous 
times  before  and  after,  spread  like  a balm  over  Europe,  and  earned  for  the  Em- 
peror the  grateful  recognition  of  his  world  of  subjects  and  friends  as  “The- 
odoric the  Great.” 

Now  for  the  legendary  stories  of  these  same  men  and  times.  Siegfried  is 
the  chief  hero  of  the  legends.  His  later  life  resembles  considerably  that  of 
Siegbert,  a king  of  the  Franks  in  the  sixth  century;  but  portions  of  the  tale 
are  far  older  than  this,  and  in  these  Siegfried  is  a demigod,  the  daylight  per- 
haps or  the  splendor  of  the  sun.  There  are  many  different  songs  about  him, 
some  of  them  coming  even  from  Norway  and  far-off  Iceland,  and  of  course  they 
do  not  all  tell  the  story  in  precisely  the  same  way.  They  all  agree,  however, 
on  the  main  points. 

The  hero  was  a prince  of  the  lower  Rhineland,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Franks, 
with  his  capital  at  Xanthen.  He  slew  the  dragon  that  guarded  an  immense 
treasure,  so  vast  that 

Were  all  the  world  brought  from  it,  and  all  the  price  outpaid, 

Not  one  the  less  would  the  jewels  seem,  nor  the  gold  heap  lower  laid.” 

This  was  the  Nibelungs’  hoard.  The  Nibelungs  were  a vague  and  mysteri- 
ous people,  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of  darkness,  Norway  perhaps,  or  possibly  the 
earth  itself  underground,  where  there  were  the  gnomes  and  dwarfs,  the  human 
dead,  and  all  the  phantasms  of  gloom  and  night.  The  treasure,  according  to  the 
poetic  form  of  the  story  preserved  in  the  North,  was  brought  to  earth  by  the 
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gods  themselves.  Once  Woden,  having  taken  human  form,  was  snared  by  a 
magician  and  threatened  with  death.  He  secured  a respite  by  promising  his 
captor  endless  wealth,  and  Loki,  who  was  with  him,  was  sent  to  seize  the  treas- 
ure which  the  earth  dwarfs  had  been  gathering  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
The  crafty  Alberich,  their  king,  attempted  to  evade  Loki  by  assuming  a thou- 
sand different  forms  of  beast  and  fish ; but  Loki,  more  subtle  even  than  hcr 
followed  him  through  all  and  seized  him  at  last.  Alberich  gave  up  the  whole 
Nibelung  hoard,  and  then  Loki  insisted  that  he  give  also  his  ring,  which  car- 
ried with  it  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nibelungs.  Whoever  owned  it  became  thus 
himself  a Nibelung,  their  king. 

Alberich  had  to  surrender  it,  but  in  his  rage  he  put  a curse  upon  the  ringr 
upon  the  treasure,  and  upon  all  who  should  ever  possess  them.  Loki,  god  of 
mischief,  thanked  him  for  the  curse  even  more  than  for  the  treasure;  and,  pass- 
ing both  to  the  magician,  set  Woden  free.  At  once  the  curse  began  to  work. 
The  magician’s  two  sons  slew  him  for  the  treasure.  Then  the  elder  brother,. 
Fafnir,  drove  the  younger  away,  and  not  daring  to  leave  the  treasure,  lay  down- 
beside  it  to  watch.  He  tried  even  to  coil  himself  around  it ; and  gradually  this 
became  easy  to  him.  His  heart  grew  stony,  his  blood  cold,  his  life  sluggish 
and  dull.  He  had  turned  into  a great  snake  or  dragon,  and  as  such  lay  guard- 
ing his  treasure  through  the  passing  centuries. 

Meanwhile,  the  younger  brother,  Regin  or  Mimer,  wandered  through  the 
world,  kept  alive  by  his  hate,  growing  older  and  older,  wiser  and  wiser,  until  no 
man  was  ever  like  him  for  weird  age  and  crafty  knowledge.  It  was  he  who 
sent  Siegfried  against  the  dragon,  as  he  had  sent  many  another,  hoping  against 
hope  that  Fafnir  might  be  slain.  After  a tremendous  fight  the  fair-haired  hero 
slew  the  dark  Nibelung  dragon  and  possessed  the  hoard.  Thus  he  became  him- 
self a Nibelung,  with  the  shadowy,  mysterious  wisdom  of  the  darkness.  There- 
fore he  slew  his  aged  counsellor,  seeing  clearly  that  Regin  would  now  seek  to 
rob  and  murder  him.  He  also  bathed  himself  in  the  dragon’s  blood,  thus  mak- 
ing his  skin  like  the  dragon’s,  unpiercable  by  sword  or  spear.  But  the  Nibelung 
curse  was  already  upon  him,  and  a leaf  clung  to  his  back,  so  that  one  place  was 
not  touched  by  the  blood.  It  was  this  one  unprotected  spot  that  brought  him 
to  his  death  at  last. 

The  young  Nibelung  king  had  many  other  wonderful  adventures,  among 
them  being  the  waking  of  Brunhild.  Brunhild  was  originally  a Valkyrie,  who- 
disobeyed  Woden  and  was  therefore  doomed  to  a human  existence  of  sorrow. 
She  was  set  asleep  in  a castle,  surrounded  by  a wall  of  flames.  Siegfried  rode 
through  the  wall,  waked  her  with  a kiss,  and  loved  her.  But  the  Nibelung 
curse  followed  him.  He  was  made  by  magic  to  forget  her,  and  was  sent  once 
more  wandering  through  the  world. 
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Now  we  take  up  the  tale  of  his  life  from  the  “ Nibelungen  Lied,”  or  tale  of 
the  Nibelungs,  the  finest  of  old  German  songs,  which  enthusiastic  Teutons  rank 
but  a little  below  the  works  of  Homer.  Siegfried  travelled  to  the  court  of  the 
Burgundians  at  Worms.  He  was  royally  welcomed  by  their  king,  Gunther, 
whom  you  have  already  met  from  his  historic  side.  Gunther  had  a beautiful 
sister,  Kriemhild,  who  had  been  wooed  by  Dietrich  of  Berne  or  Verona  (The- 
odoric  the  Great),  and  other  heroes.  Siegfried  sought  to  see  the  famous  beauty, 
but  she  was  kept  hidden  from  him.  Then  the  Saxons  and  Danes  declared  war 
against  the  Burgundians,  and  Siegfried  offered  to  go  with  his  twelve  attendant 
knights  and  conquer  these  nations.  Here  we  have  something  that  is  clearly 
historic.  The  Franks,  as  allies  of  the  Burgundians,  attack  the  Saxons  and 
Danes. 

Of  course  Siegfried  is  victorious.  He  defeats  one  king,  and  the  other  sur- 
renders. The  hero  returns  to  Worms;  and  now  he  is  allowed  to  see  Kriem- 
hild, and  falls  deeply  in  love  with  her.  Meanwhile,  King  Gunther  has  heard 
of  Brunhild,  who  holds  her  court  in  Iceland,  and,  still  retaining  her  Valkyrie 
spirit  and  strength,  vows  she  will  wed  no  man  who  cannot  outdo  her  in  feats  of 
arms.  Gunther  seeks  to  win  her,  and  Siegfried,  wholly  forgetful  of  his  former 
love  for  her,  offers  to  assist  the  king  in  return  for  Kriemhild’s  hand.  The  two 
heroes  sail  for  Iceland,  and  there  is  a splendid  contest  of  strength,  in  which 
Siegfried,  made  invisible  by  a magic  cloak  of  darkness,  helps  Gunther,  who, 
stalwart  as  he  is,  would  else  have  been  utterly  defeated. 

Brunhild,  unsuspicious  of  the  trickery,  returns  with  them  to  Worms  and 
weds  Gunther,  while  Kriemhild  and  Siegfried  are  united.  Once  more,  how- 
ever, Siegfried  has  to  go  to  the  king’s  help,  for  Brunhild,  secretly  loving  the 
great  hero,  rather  than  her  husband,  will  have  naught  to  do  with  Gunther. 
Siegfried  in  his  cloak  of  darkness  again  vanquishes  her,  and  she  surrenders  to 
what  she  supposes  is  her  husband’s  strength. 

Siegfried  returns  to  his  own  kingdom,  where  for  a time  he  lives  happily  with 
Kriemhild.  Then  the  tragedy  opens.  He  and  his  bride  return  to  Worms  on 
a visit.  The  two  wives  quarrel.  Siegfried  has  been  misrepresented  from  the 
first  to  Brunhild  as  a vassal  of  Gunther.  Hence  she  claims  homage  from 
Kriemhild,  and  this  is  angrily  refused.  The  ladies  meet  before  the  great 
cathedral  at  Worms,  and  each  insists  on  entering  first.  Kriemhild,  who  has 
learned  from  her  husband  the  facts  of  Gunther’s  wedding,  proclaims  them  in 
her  anger  with  brutal  plainness.  Brunhild  is  stricken  to  the  heart,  silent  with 
despair  and  murderous  rage. 

King  Gunther  is  equally  furious  that  Siegfried  should  have  betrayed  their 
secret  even  to  his  wife ; but  he  cannot  take  vengeance  on  the  man  who  has 
done  so  much  for  him.  His  uncle,  the  gloomy  and  terrible  Hagen,  is  less 
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scrupulous.  He  plots  with  Brunhild,  and  they  draw  from  the  too  talkative 
Kriemhild  the  secret  of  the  one  vulnerable  spot  in  Siegfried’s  skin.  .She  is 
even  persuaded  to  mark  its  exact  location  with  an  embroidered  red  cross  on  her 
husband’s  mantle,  that  Hagen  may  guard  him  from  all  danger.  There  is  a 
hunting  party ; the  wine  is  purposely  left  behind,  and  Siegfried  kneels  to  drink 
from  a spring.  Hagen  promises  to  protect  him  while  he  stoops,  then  guided 
by  the  fateful  red  cross,  drives  a deadly  spear  deep  into  the  hero’s  bacK. 

Great  is  the  lamentation  when  Siegfried’s  body  is  brought  home.  Brunhild, 
having  accomplished  her  sad  destiny  and  sad  revenge,  stabs  herself  upon  the 
body.  Kriemhild  accuses  everybody  of  the  murder  in  hysterical  despair. 
Gunther  and  all  his  knights  in  turn  lay  hands  upon  the  body  and  swear  to  their 
innocence.  When  it  comes  Hagen’s  turn,  the  wound  bleeds  afresh  under  his 
touch,  and  he  defiantly  boasts  of  his  deed  and  its  cause.  “ Siegfried  was  too 
mighty  to  live  among  other  men.” 

Hagen  then  wrests  from  Kriemhild  the  Nibelung  hoard,  lest  she  purchase 
revenge  with  it.  He  and  King  Gunther  hide  it  by  sinking  it  in  the  Rhine; 
.and  thus  the  Nibelung  power,  the  name,  and  the  doom  pass  to  the  Burgundians. 

Now  comes  the  second  part  of  the  story,  “ The  Nibelungs’  Need.  ” Kriem- 
hild, become  silent,  secretive,  and  murderous,  is  wooed  by  the  mighty  conqueror 
Etzel  (Attila),  king  of  the  Huns.  Hagen,  with  the  dark  Nibelung  wisdom,  sees 
the  danger,  and  warns  King  Gunther  of  Kriemhild’s  deadly  purpose.  But  Gun- 
ther is  only  too  anxious  to  do  anything  that  will  atone  to  his  wronged  sister. 
With  a numerous  train  she  goes  to  the  land  of  the  Huns,  and  becoming  their 
•queen,  urges  her  brother  to  visit  her.  Still  warned  by  Hagen,  and  still  obsti- 
nate, Gunther  sets  out  with  ten  thousand  Burgundian  warriors.  They  are  made 
welcome  by  Etzel,  who  unlike  his  historic  double  seems  a kindly  and  rather 
feeble  man,  and  they  are  glad  to  find  their  old  friend  Dietrich  of  Berne  (The- 
odoric)  a visitor  at  Etzel’s  court.  Kriemhild,  however,  has  lured  them  there  to 
•die.  She  stirs  up  a sudden  wrangle  in  the  great  banquet  hall;  each  side  flies 
to  arms  ; Dietrich,  reminding  the  Burgundians  of  their  ancient  friendship,  takes 
Etzel  and  Kriemhild  under  his  protection  and  leads  them  unharmed  from  the 
hall;  but  all  the  remaining  Hunnish  chiefs  are  slain. 

Kriemhild  urges  others  on,  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  their  friends.  The 
Hunnish  hordes  rush  again  and  again  upon  the  hall  where  the  Burgundians, 
grim  and  terrible,  slay  all  who  come;  but  their  own  number  steadily  grows  less. 
At  last  only  Hagen  and  Gunther  are  left,  wounded  and  outworn.  Even  Die- 
trich’s followers  have  been  drawn  into  the  assault  against  them  and  been 
destroyed.  When  Dietrich  himself  hears  this  he  comes  in  sorrowful  wrath, 
binds  the  two  exhausted  champions  and  delivers  them  to  Queen  Kriemhild. 

She  is  eager  to  learn  the  hiding  place  of  the  Nibelung  hoard,  and  has  Gun- 
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ther  thrown  into  a den  of  serpents.  He  refuses  to  tell  the  secret,  and  instead 
chants. a splendid  swan  song,  glorying  in  his  great  deeds,  and  so  dies  unafraid,, 
singing  amid  the  poison  bites.  Kriemhild  then  tries  to  bribe  Hagen  into  re- 
vealing the  hidden  wealth.  The  iron  warrior  declares  that  first  he  must  be 
assured  of  Gunther’s  death;  but  when  his  king’s  severed  head  is  shown  him,  he 
laughs,  saying  that  the  hoard  is  now  safe  indeed.  Kriemhild  slays  him  in  her 
rage,  and  thus  he  passes  into  the  true  Nibelung  world  of  darkness,  defiant  and 
unyielding.  An  aged  chief  who  stands  near  stabs  Kriemhild  because  of  all 
the  slaughter  she  has  caused.  So  ends  the  poem,  with  the  Nibelung  curse  ac- 
complished upon  all  the  Burgundians,  and  the  treasure  lost  forever  in  the 
Rhine. 

There  are  other  tales  of  Dietrich,  also  representing  him  as  the  friend  of 
Attila,  sometimes  as  a wandering  fugitive  at  Attila’s  court.  This  is,  perhaps, 
a confusion  of  Theodoric  the  Great  with  his  uncles,  Ostrogoth  chiefs  of  the 
previous  generation,  who  really  were  among  the  Ostrogoth  allies  of  Attila. 
Dietrich’s  friendship  for  the  Burgundians  may  be  confounded  with  the  other 
Theodoric,  the  Visigoth  king,  who  fell  as  did  Gunther’s  ten  thousand  Burgun- 
dians, fighting  Attila. 


the  Burgundians  Taking  Possession  of  the  Rhone  Valley 


Chapter  XLIX 

CLOVIS  AND  THE  FRANKISH  KINGDOM 

ITH  Clovis  we  tread  once  more  on  assured  historic  ground. 
The  kingdom  which  he  established  covered  a consider- 
able part  of  both  Germany  and  France,  as  we  know 
them  to-day.  Hence  French  and  German  historians 
claim  him  equally  as  the  founder  of  their  modern  king- 
doms. Clovis  is  the  old  French  form  of  the  name  Louis, 
and  it  is  as  Clovis  that  the  king  is  generally  known, 
though  the  Germans  regard  their  harsher  form,  Chlod- 
wig,  as  more  correct. 

After  the  battle  of  Chalons  we  find  the  Franks  ruling  in  the 
north  of  Gaul,  and  the  Visigoths  in  the  south,  the  central  portion 
remaining  an  independent  Roman  kingdom.  The  Franks  were  not 
as  yet  one  compact  nation ; they  were  scattered  in  little  bands,  most 
of  them,  indeed,  still  remaining  in  their  old  homes  along  the 
Rhine.  Those  Franks  who  had  moved  to  the  low  plains  by  the  sea, 
about  where  Belgium  lies  to-day,  were  called  the  Salic  Franks;  and 
the  father  of  Clovis  was  a king  or  rather  chieftain,  ruling  one  section  among 
them.  This  chief  was  deposed  and  banished  by  his  people  for  his  depravity, 
but  was  afterward  restored  “on  trial”  as  it  were.  We  are  told  that  his  wife 
was  a sorceress,  who  showed  him  in  a vision  the  future  of  his  race.  First  there 
■came  a mighty  lion,  surrounded  by  other  magnificent  beasts.  These  passed, 
and  were  followed  by  a troop  of  ravening  wolves  and  bears,  who  fought  among 
themselves.  Then  came  little,  yelping,  frisking  dogs,  and  against  these  .ad- 
vanced tiny  beasts  of  an  unknown  kind,  which  grew  ever  larger  until  at  last 
they  swai lowed  up  the  helpless  puppies. 
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Clovis,  the  son  of  this  worthy  couple,  was  clearly  the  lion  of  the  vision.  He 
was  only  fifteen  when,  in  the  year  481,  he  came  to  his  father’s  throne;  but  he 
set  to  work  at  once  to  increase  his  power  and  draw  warriors  to  his  standard, — the 
splendid  beasts  of  the  prophecy.  Thus,  before  he  was  of  age  he  was  able  to 
lead  a formidable  force  into  the  heart  of  Gaul.  Following  the  fashion  of  the 
Germans,  he  challenged  the  Roman  ruler  of  Gaul,  Syagrius,  to  meet  him  irr 
battle.  Syagrius  seems  to  have  agreed  eagerly.  The  armies  met  at  Soissons,. 
in  486,  and  the  Romans  were  utterly  defeated.  Clovis  found  himself  master 
of  all  central  Gaul. 

This  was  a tremendous  advance  for  the  petty  king  of  a small  band  of 
Franks,  and  Clovis  seems  to  have  spent  some  ten  years  organizing,  and  estab- 
lishing himself  in  his  new  domain.  To  this  period  of  his  life  belongs  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  Soissons  vase.  This  vase  belonged  to  the  Christian  cathe- 
dral at  Rheims,  and  was  part  of  the  spoil  won  by  the  Franks  at  Soissons.  It 
seemed  of  small  use  to  the  wild  warriors,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rheims  begged' 
Clovis  to  return  it.  The  Frankish  race  was  still  heathen;  but  Clovis  seems  to- 
have  felt  even  then  a kindliness  for  Christianity  and  he  requested  his  men  to 
give  up  the  vase.  All  were  willing  except  one  man,  who  seemed  to  have  a. 
special  liking  for  it ; perhaps  it  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  his  share  of  the 
booty;  at  any  rate,  he  refused.  “We  are  all  equal  here,”  he  cried.  “It  is- 
only  in  battle  you  have  the  right  to  command  us.”  And  to  prove  his  equality 
he  smashed  the  vase  with  his  battle-axe. 

Clovis  said  nothing;  though  we  can  fancy  how  his  young  face  must  have 
flushed.  He  knew  his  followers,  and  knew  that  they  would  support  their  com- 
rade in  this  assertion  of  their  rights,  however  rudely  proclaimed.  The  secret 
of  Clovis’  success  was,  that  he  ruled  always  with  a craft  equal  to  his  strength. 

More  than  a year  passed  and  still  Clovis  bided  his  time.  Perhaps  his  op- 
ponent had  forgotten ; at  any  rate  when  the  man  appeared  one  day  at  a great 
parade  of  the  army,  his  weapons  were  not  in  perfect  order.  Some  such  slight 
excuse,  some  such  public  occasion,  were  what  the  king  had  waited  for.  With 
words  of  savage  reproval  for  the  weapons’  condition,  Clovis  threw  them  on  the 
ground;  then  as  the  man  stooped  to  pick  them  up,  the  king  whirled  his  battle- 
axe  aloft,  and  crashed  it  through  his  enemy’s  skull.  No  protest  was  heard  : this- 
time  it  was  the  king  who  was  within  his  right.  But  as  Clovis  struck,  he  cried 
aloud  for  all  men  to  hear,  “ ’Twas  thus  you  broke  my  vase  at  Soissons.” 

To  this  period  belongs  also  the  tale  of  Clovis’  marriage.  You  remember 
the  Burgundians,  who  opposed  Attila’s  hordes  at  the  Rhine?  The  survivors  of 
that  terrible  devastation  had  established  a Burgundian  kingdom  farther  south,, 
around  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  all  down  the  beautiful  Rhone  valley 
almost  to  the  Mediterranean.  Two  brothers  became  king  together,  and  one 
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slew  the  other.  The  murdered  man’s  beautiful  daughter,  Clotilde,  was  per- 
mitted to  survive,  but  was  kept  under  the  close  watch  of  the  murderer.  Clovis, 
whose  power  was  beginning  to  be  recognized  by  surrounding  kings,  and  who 
may  have  already  formed  ambitious  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Burgundy, 
thought  to  wed  Clotilde.  But  first  he  wished  to  be  assured  that  she  was  indeed 

r 

as  beautiful  as  rumor  said;  and  perhaps  he  wished  also  to  be  certain  she  would 
help  his  plans  against  her  usurping  uncle.  So  he  sent  his  friend  Aurelian  to 
her  in  secret. 

Now  Clotilde  was  a Christian,  and  Aurelian  came  to  her  in  the  dress  of  a 
beggar.  So  she  took  him  into  her  house,  in  accordance  with  the  kindly  Chris- 
tian custom,  and  she  herself  brought  water  and  knelt  to  wash  his  weary  feet. 
Aurelian,  satisfied  of  both  her  beauty  and  goodness,  dropped  his  master’s  royal 
ring  into  the  water,  and  whispered  that  he  bore  a message  for  her  from  the 
Frankish  king.  In  a secret  interview  he  also  became  satisfied  that,  Christian 
as  she  was,  she  would  seek  vengeance  for  her  murdered  father,  so  he  gave  her 
the  king’s  pledge  and  accepted  hers. 

Then  there  came  a royal  embassy  from  Clovis  to  the  Burgundian  king,  re- 
questing Clotilde’s  hand  as  a seal  of  peace  between  the  two  nations.  The  king 
hesitated,  but  when  Clotilde  showed  her  ring,  declaring  that  she  and  Clovis 
were  already  pledged,  her  uncle  allowed  her  to  go.  As  she  was  driven  toward 
the  Burgundian  frontier  with  her  stately  escort  of  Franks,  she  kept  urging  them 
to  move  faster,  faster,  for  she  knew  well  her  uncle’s  uncertain  mind.  He  did, 
in  fact,  yield  to  the  warning  of  his  friends.  They  showed  him  that  he  was 
giving  the  ambitious  Clovis  a claim  against  his  throne ; was  in  truth  sending 
him,  not  peace,  but  war.  So  a troop  of  soldiers  galloped  after  Clotilde  to  bring 
her  back,  but  they  found  only  her  empty  carriage — or  rather  wagon — where  she 
had  abandoned  it  on  the  road.  Changing  to  horseback,  she  had  spurred  with 
the  swiftest  of  her  escort  across  the  frontier,  setting  fire  to  all  the  villages  be- 
hind her  as  she  passed,  that  her  uncle  might  know  with  what  hate  and  bitter- 
ness she  left  him. 

In  such  sad  and  threatening  guise  did  Christianity  enter  the  Frankish  land. 
For  you  must  understand  that  when  these  German  tribes  declared  themselves 
Christian,  no  great  and  sudden  change  took  place  in  their  savage  natures.  The 
true  softening  and  purifying  influence  of  the  faith  acted  more  slowly  upon  them. 

It  was  centuries  before  most  of  them  fully  recognized  the  beauty  of  their  new 
religion.  Such  Christianity,  however,  as  Clotilde  had  she  did  bring  among 
the  Franks.  She  was  always  urging  her  husband  to  embrace  her  faith.  She 
brought  priests  and  bishops  around  her  court.  Moreover,  the  bulk  of  Clovis’ 
subjects,  the  Roman  population  over  which  he  and  his  Franks  ruled,  were  Chris- 
tian ; and  the  king  could  not  fail  to  see  how  vastly  his  influence  over  them 
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would  be  increased  if  he  were  of  their  faith  and  supported  by  their  clergy. 
But  what  would  his  own  Franks  say  if  he  abandoned  his  and  their  fiercer  gods! 

Clovis  must  have  pondered  these  problems  deeply.  They  were  in  his  mind 
when  he  made  war  upon  the  Alemanni  in  southern  Germany.  He  appears  to 
have  claimed  some  sort  of  lordship  over  these  tribes,  which  they  refused  to 
acknowledge.  They  gathered  in  a great  battle  against  him  at  Zulpich  in  Ger- 
many, in  496.  The  day  seemed  going  against  the  Franks,  when  Clovis  called 
on  the  God  of  Clotilde  for  help,  vowing  to  serve  only  him  if  the  Franks  won 
the  victory.  Then  the  king  flung  himself  furiously  into  the  battle,  the  Ale- 
manni fled,  and  the  Frankish  power  was  established  throughout  southern  Ger- 
many. 

Clovis  immediately  carried  out  his  vow,  and  called  on  his  men  to  join  with 
him  in  worshipping  this  new  God  of  Victory.  He  was  baptized  soon  after  at 
Rheims,  by  Saint  Remigius,  the  same  bishop  for  whom  he  had  sought  to  secure 
the  Soissons  vase.  Three  thousand  of  the  Frankish  warriors  became  Christians 
on  the  same  day.  The  scene  was  solemn  and  impressive.  Legend  declares 
that  a sacred  vial  of  oil  was  brought  down  from  heaven  by  a dove,  for  the 
anointment  of  Clovis  in  the  ceremony.  As  the  king  knelt,  the  bishop  poured 
the  oil  upon  his  head,  saying:  “Bow  thy  head,  Sicambrian.  Worship  what  thou 
hast  hitherto  destroyed,  and  destroy  what  .thou  hast  hitherto  worshipped.” 

By  this  formula  you  will  see  that  the  bishop,  saint  though  he  was,  had 
called  the  king  not  to  a life  of  peace,  but  to  one  of  war.  He  was  only  to  cease 
attacking  Christians,  and  to  attack  the  heathen  instead.  Any  more  pacific  ad- 
vice would  certainly  have  been  thrown  away  on  the  warlike  king.  The  Sicam- 
bri,  by  whose  name  the  king  was  addressed,  were  the  particular  tribe  of  Franks 
of  whom  he  had  been  originally  king. 

Even  yet  Clovis  was  not  king  of  all  the  Franks,  but  only  of  such  as  had 
voluntarily  joined  him,  attracted  by  his  fame  and  the  hope  of  plunder.  In  his 
war  against  the  Alemanni,  however,  he  had  practically  commanded  the  whole 
Frankish  nation,  for  the  Franks  in  their  old  German  home  on  the  Rhine,  and 
many  of  the  little  tribes  from  his  own  Belgium  birthplace,  had  rallied  under 
their  chiefs  and  helped  him.  Being  thus  satisfied  of  the  personal  convenience 
of  having  all  the  nation  united  under  one  head,  Clovis,  throughout  the  rest  of 
his  life,  pursued  steadily  the  aim  of  becoming  that  head.  By  force,  fraud,  or 
deliberate  murder  he  overthrew  the  little  kings  around  him,  many  of  whom 
were  his  relatives. 

Most  powerful  of  these  other  Frankish  kings  was  Siegbert,  who  ruled  the 
tribes  along  the  Rhine.  He  had  been  Clovis’  most  valued  ally  against  the 
Alemanni,  and  was  wounded  and  permanently  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Zulpich. 
Clovis  sent  word  to  the  son  of  Siegbert:  “Your  father  is  lame  and  grows  old. 
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When  he  is  dead  you  will  be  king,  and  I your  friend.”  The  young  prince  took 
the  hint  and  soon  after  slew  his  father.  He  then  showed  all  Siegbert’s  treas- 
ures to  an  envoy  from  Clovis,  saying,  “Take  what  you  will  for  the  great  king 
who  is  my  friend.”  But  the  envoy  had  other  instructions,  and  he  stabbed  the 
prince,  who  was  bending  over  an  open  chest,  so  that  his  blood  poured  out  amid 
the  jewels.  “ Thus,”  said  the  envoy,  “ the  great  king  punishes  the  death  of  his 
old  friend  Siegbcrt.” 

After  that  Clovis  called  a meeting  of  the  Rhine  nobles,  and  persuaded  them 
that  he  had  rightly  avenged  their  king.  They,  having  already  served  under  his 
banner  and  proved  his  prowess,  gladly  elected  him  to  the  vacant  throne.  By 
this  and  similar  deeds  he  gradually  attained  undisputed  sway  over  all  the 
Franks.  The  warrior  race  learned  to  fear  as  well  as  to  admire  him.  The  old 
equality  of  chief  and  followers  disappeared,  and  there  was  no  danger,  during 
his  latter  years,  that  he  would  be  disturbed  by  any  such  rude  challenge  as  had 
denied  him  the  Soissons  vase. 

In  the  midst  of  these  continued  usurpations  Clovis,  urged  by  Clotilde  to 
renew  his  plans  against  her  uncle,  made  war  upon  Burgundy  about  the  year 
500.  The  country  proved  too  strong  and  united  to  be  overcome;  but  its  king 
was  compelled  to  do  homage  to  the  Frankish  conqueror  and  acknowledge  him 
as  his  overlord.  It  was  after  this  that  Clovis  defied  Theodoric  the  Great  by 
attacking  the  Emperor’s  friends,  the  Visigoths.  “ Come,”  he  said  to  his  fol- 
lowers, “ it  annoys  me  that  these  heretics  should  possess  the  fairest  part  of 
Gaul!  Let  us,  with  God’s  help,  march  forth  and  destroy  them.” 

The  Roman  Christians,  both  of  his  own  domain  and  in  the  Visigothic  lands, 
united  their  force  to  his,  and  he  won  a decisive  victory  at  Poictiers  in  507,  be- 
ing much  helped  by  his  successful  passage  of  the  Vienne  River,  where,  legend 
says,  a white  doe  fleeing  from  the  Franks  showed  them  an  unknown  and  un- 
guarded ford.  The  Visigoth  king  was  slain,  much  of  the  land  was  added  ro 
Clovis’  kingdom,  and  the  remnant  was  only  saved  to  the  Visigoths  by  the  direct 
interposition  of  the  Emperor  Theodoric.  He,  as  you  have  already  heard, 
marched  an  army  into  the  land  and  established  his  little  grandson  on  the  throne. 

Clovis  was  still  a comparatively  young  man  when  he  died  in  51 1.  He  had 
established  a great  kingdom,  the  earliest  permanent  one  of  the  German  tribes. 
It  included  all  northern  France,  most  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  much  of  the 
south  and  west  of  modern  Germany.  It  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  fad- 
ing Gothic  kingdoms,  and  by  Burgundy,  which  was  already  tributary  to  Clovis, 
and  was  soon  after  entirely  merged  in  the  Frankish  land.  To  the  east  of 
Clovis’  domains  lay  the  Saxons,  another  German  tribe,  who  remained  for  cen- 
turies independent  and  worthy  enemies  of  the  mighty  Franks. 

It  was  Clovis  who  first  called  his  kingdom  France,  that  is  to  say,  the  land  of 
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the  Franks;  and  he  made  Paris  his  capital.  But  the  confusion  of  modern 
names  must  not  lead  us  to  regard  his  reign  as  a French  conquest  of  Germany. 
Clovis  was  a German  conqueror,  speaking  a German  tongue  and  leading  a Ger- 
man tribe  to  the  mastery  of  the  Roman  land  of  Gaul.  Those  of  his  people  who 
followed  him  blended  with  the  conquered  Romans  to  form  the  French  race. 
Those  who  remained  in  Germany,  also  elected  him  as  their  king;  but  they  re- 
mained thoroughly  German,  and  their  descendants  continue  to  this  day  dwell- 
ing in  the  same  district.  They  have  even  preserved  the  name  of  their  ances- 
tors and  call  their  home  Franconia. 

Clovis  left  his  kingdom  to  his  four  sons,  apparently  expecting  them  to  rule 
together  in  harmony.  But  you  will  remember  that  when  Clovis’  father  was 
shown  the  vision  of  the  future,  he  saw  coming  after  the  lion,  not  lambs,  but 
the  crudest  of  wolves  and  bears,  fighting  among  themselves.  Such,  for  a 
hundred  years,  were  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Clovis.  No  crime  was  too  hid- 
eous for  them  to  commit  against  one  another.  Sons  betrayed  fathers  to  death ; 
fathers,  sons ; and  brothers,  brothers.  The  most  frightful  passions  sprang  to 
life  and  seemed  to  rage  unrestrained  in  this  degenerate  family.  The  whole 
line  are  called  the  Merovingian  kings,  taking  the  name  of  Merovaeus,  grand- 
father of  Clovis.  Legend  declared  Merovaeus  to  have  been  only  half  a man, 
web-footed  and  web-handed,  the  son  of  a terrible  river  monster  that  rose  out  of 
the  Rhine.  The  old  chronicles  insist  on  this  strange  origin  of  the  race,  and 
trace  from  it  their  cold-blooded  treachery,  their  craft  and  fierceness,  their  lack 
of  human  tenderness  and  feeling. 

We  would  gladly  pass  by  the  whole  confused  period  of  blood  and  crime. 
Most  of  it  we  may  safely  omit,  but  one  of  the  tales  is  too  well  known  to  be 
slighted.  This  is  the  rivalry  of  the  queens  Brunhild  and  Fredegund,  in  which 
some  students  trace  the  origin  of  the  story  of  the  rivalry  between  the  legendary 
Brunhild  and  Kriemhild  in  the  Nibelungen  Lied. 

These  Franks  were,  as  you  must  have  realized,  not  unlike  the  more  modern 
pirates.  They  sallied  out  into  the  world,  among  more  peaceful  or  timid  people, 
seizing  whatever  they  could  lay  hands  on.  Thus  the  kings  had  accumulated  an 
enormous  treasure  at  Paris;  and  the  struggles  and  crimes  of  the  various  Mero- 
vingians for  possession  of  this  wealth  may  have  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
precious  Nibelung  hoard,  with  its  curse  upon  all  who  owned  it.  Siegbert,  a 
grandson  of  Clovis,  succeeded  to  the  part  of  the  kingdom  lying  along  the  Rhine, 
in  561.  His  three  brothers  ruled  over  the  fragments  of  Gaul.  Siegbert  pos- 
sessed the  most  extensive  domain  and  was  apparently  the  most  manly  of  the  four. 
He  added  considerably  to  his  kingdom  by  conquest  over  other  German  tribes,  and 
altogether  seems  to  have  been  the  flower  of  the  Merovingian  line.  He  wedded 
Brunhild,  one  of  the  two  daughters  of  the  powerful  Visigothic  king  of  Spain. 
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